


Teaching Guides 


U; S. on the Move (pp. 8, 9) 

Lifeguard of the Highway (pp. 10, 11) 

Our Roads and What’s Wrong with Them (pp. 12, 13) 
“Excuse My Dust!” (p. 14) 

We Think for Ourselves (p. 15) 


Concepts Developed in the Unit on the Automobile Age 


The automobile has changed business and home life in 
cities, in small towns, and on farms in the U. S. Many 
changes are improvements. Travel is possible for almost 
everyone, and new products and services have been Gre- 
ated, making jobs for thousands of workers. 

But there are also bad effects. Thousands of cars jam the 
toads, clog the cities, and cause terrible accidents. Care- 
fulness and constant planning are needed to overcome these 

problems and continue the automobile age as an era of 
progress. 


ays.of Using the Theme Unit 


| Reading, Fact-finding, and Round Table Discussions 

Aims: 1. To combine individual reading and research 

ith group study activities. 

2. To learn to work together on a subject. 

8. To give pupils practice in gathering and organizing 
material. 

4. To develop a sense of responsibility by encouraging 
class activities that call for initiative and group feeling. 
~ To the pupils: The following articles all are concerned 
with the automobile age: “U. S. on the Move;” “Lifeguard 
of the Highway;” “Our Roads and What’s Wrong with 
Them;” “Excuse My Dust.” 

Let us divide into groups to discuss different aspects 
of the situation. After selecting a topic will you please 
join with others of that study group and begin to read and 
plan your conversation. Search the articles for information 
-% your topic and add any facts you have gained from 
your own observation or from other reading. 

Topic I. The automobile has changed our cities and towns. 

Topic II. New jobs and new products have been created 
by the automobile age. 
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Topic III. Farm life has been changed by the auto. 

Topic IV. The auto has affected people’s amusements and 
vacations. 

Topic V. The trucking industry has grown up because of 
this age. 

Topic VI. Schools have felt the effects of the auto age. 

Topic VII. The auto has brought new dangers into our 
lives, and safety precautions are necessary. 

Topic VIII. Problems of highway building. 


Lifeguard of the Highway 
WRITTEN ENGLISH 

Aim: To show the interrelation of language arts and social 
studies. 

To the pupils: Every day the newspapers have accounts 
of highway accidents or traffic violations. As you read the 
story by Tony Simon, note the ones he tells about or 
suggests. Select two for which you will compose headlines. 

Can you tell us the purpose of a headline, Bill? That's 
right—to attract your attention to an article and make you 
want to read it. 

Select one of the items and write a newspaper report 
in 50 words or less. You may use your imagination to fill 
out details. 


SAFETY DISCUSSION 


To the pupils: Skim through the story and draw a line 
under all the tips you find on how to be a good driver. 

Draw two lines under all the items you find which are 
not good driving. 

To the teacher: You may wish to use this article as an 
incentive to discuss the responsibilities of pedestrians. Use 
questions such as: 

1. When an accident occurs, is the driver always re- 
sponsible? 

2. What can people who are walking do to help cut 
down accidents? 

3. On your way to school which crossings are the most 
dangerous? 

4. Have you any suggestions for making them more safe? 


“Excuse My Dust!’ 
ORAL READING 


To the teacher: Assign to four pupils the following sec- 
tions of the story to read aloud to their classmates. Allow 
them time enough to read silently and familiarize themselves 
with any strange words. 

The first one may read to the paragraph beginning: 
“There were no roadside garages or trained auto mechanics.” 

The second reader stops at the paragraph beginning: 
“Gasoline-powered engines didn’t have self starters.” 











LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: October 28 
Theme Article: Mexico 
World Friendship Series: How We Live in Mexico 
Way Back When: Light and Hot Water 
There will be no article in the “Freedom Answers 
Communism” series in the October 28 issue. The 
next article will appear November 4. 











Reader Number 3 will read to the paragraph which be- 
gins: “The early autos were open and roofless.” 


PANTOMIMES 

Aim: To recreate in dramatic form the auto age “Way 
Back When.” 

To the pupils: We get a series of mental pictures of what 
it was like to take a motor ride in the early days of the 
auto age. There are several descriptions that would make 
very good pantomimes, that is, acting without using any 
words. For example, you might like to act out an early 
motor enthusiast repairing a blowout in his tire, or trying 
to get his car started on a cold day. Or you might choose 
to show the preparations needed to dress for a drive. Who 
would like to try? 

Who has an idea for using several people in an auto 
pantomime? Mary? Choose the people- you need to help 
you and take them aside to explain your ideas to them. 
When your pantomime is ready to show us, let me know. 


WRITTEN ENGLISH 


To the pupils: You are writing directions for an early 
auto guide book. Write directions so a stranger could find 


his way by car from this school to 
Remember, there are no highway markers and very Sow 
street signs. You will have to use outstanding landmarks 
like public buildings, churches, monuments, bridges, etc. 


We Think for Ourselves 
ORAL READING 


To the pupils: As various pupils read the article aloud, 
feel free to bring up points for discussion. Here are a few 
points to keep in mind during the reading: 

1. What difference between freedom and communism 
is discussed? 

2. What is added to our knowledge of how the Commu- 
nists fight? 

3. Is this another weapon which communism uses in 
the Cold War? 





DISCUSSION 


To the teacher: After the reading, start discussion with 
questions such as: 

1. What means do we have in this country to check 
the truth of a statement? 

2. Under circumstances similar to those of the soldier 
do you think you could be convinced by the Communists? 
3. What beliefs would help you most if you were in 
that unfortunate soldier's place? 





Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 

1. Name the Vice-President of the United States. (Nixon 
or Richard M. Nixon) 

2. The Vice-President is making a good-will tour of what 
part of the world? (Far East) 

3. On what day does the United Nations celebrate its 
eighth birthday? (October 24) ' : 

4. Name the three new members of the U. N. Security 
Council. (Brazil, New Zealand, Turkey) 

5. A scientist has found clues to an ancient civilization 
near what body of water in Canada? (Hudson Bay) 

6. In another ancient civilization, the Indians could per- 
form delicate brain operations. Name the Indians. (Incas) | 

7. Has the automobile age made cities disappear, spread) 
out, or shrink in size? (Spread out) a 

8. Has the automobile made farm life better, worse, or 
not affected it at all? (Better) 

9. About how many motor vehicles now travel U. §. 
roads? (53 million) 

10. How many years ago was the first U. S. gasoline- 
powered automobile invented? (60) 


Answers to Oct. 21 Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Scott; 6-Francis; 8-hr.; 9-as; ll-eels; 14-home; 
16-eat; 17-Ave.; 18-naive; 20-editors; 22-Dr.; 23-D. S. C.; 24-to;” 
26-caw; 28-I. A. F.; 29-sea; 3l-err; 32-brave; 34-the. 

DOWN: l-sr.; 2-C. A.; 3-on; 4-T. C.; 5-ti; 6-free; 7-same; 
8-he; 10-S. E.; 12-land; 13-staid; 14-havoc; 15-over; 19-its; 20- 
eras; 2]-star; 22-D. C.; 25-of; 27-web; 28-ire; 3l-art; 3l-eve; 
33-ah. 

Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 20) 

1. PIONEER MOTORIST: Check 1, 3, 4. Circle 2, 5. 

2. NATION ON WHEELS: A. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F. B. 1-c; 
2-a; 3-b; 4-b; 5-c. 

38. HIGHWAY PATROLMAN: Underline 1, 3, 4, 5. 

4. TV NEWS REPORTER: 1-the Far East; 2-President Eisen- 
hower; 3-Turkey; 4-11; 5-test tube; 6-100th; 7-stone tools. 





Tools for Teachers’ 
Mexico: Oct. 28 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Mexico: Land of Great Experiments, by Alfred 
Holmes & Lula T. Holmes (Headline Series No. 94), 1952, 35¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, .345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Mexico, 1952, 10¢, Pan American Union, Washington 6, | 
D. C. Pictures of Chicle Gathering and Processing, 1952, free, 
Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Made in Mexico, by Patricia Ross, $4.00 (Knopf, 
1952). Land and People of Mexico, by Elsa Larralde, $2.50 
(Lippincott, 1950). 

ARTICLES: “Mexico: The Romantic South,” by J. H. Allen,® 
Holiday, July, 1953. “Changing Times in Mexico,” Newsweek, 
March 30, 1953. “Lost Kingdom in Indian Mexico,” by J. Locke, 
National Geographic Magazine, October, 1952. 

FILMS: Viva Mexico, 18 minutes, long-term lease, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42 St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Rich lands and resources, Mexico City, armed forces. Adobe> 
Village, 20 minutes, sale, Educational Filta Dept., United World| 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. The maize culture off 
a Mexican village. Modern Mexico, 11 minutes, sale, Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Trip 
Through Mexico, 30 minutes, free loan, Gulf Oil Co., Gulf Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Motor trip travelogue. 

FILMSTRIPS: Land of Mexico, 70 frames, Encyclopaedi 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
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Jumor Scholastic 


Put highways and cars together and you need 
someone like Patrolman Henry Walsh to act as 
“Lifeguard of the Highway.” (See pages 10, 11) 
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SCIENCE IN ACTION 


For Better Highway Transportation 















LABORATORIES ON WHEELS test the 
performance of new Du Pont addi. 
tives for fuels and lubricants. Show 
above is the instrument panel ip 
back seat of one of Du Pont’s 
cars. Instruments measure whati 
happening inside the engine as gaso 
lines of different composition an 
used. Engineers obtain accurate dat 
on road performance in this way. 
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BACK IN 1903, this 12 horsepower auto crossed the United States on roads 
that looked like this, tires that cost about six cents a mile to run, and gaso- 
line that made an engine sound like a woodpecker’s convention. All these 
things had to be drastically improved before highway transportation could 
develop successfully in the United States. The Du Pont Company helped in 
many ways to bring about these improvements. ; 
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Questions students 
ask Du Pont 








STRENGTH AND ENDURANCE of tires 
were improved when Du Pont re- 
search teams cooperated with tire 
manufacturers to develop ‘Super 
Cordura”’ rayon and special types 
of nylon. These new cord materials 
give added strength to rubber tires. 
Man in picture is preparing to test 
the tire’s resistance to bursting. 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION was 
speeded when Du Pont developed 
*‘Duco”’ finishes that provided color 
and lasting beauty for cars without 
holding up the job. Cars are com- 
pletely finished with “Duco” in 5 
hours today, whereas it took 26 days 
with the finishes available in 1920. 


BETTER GASOLINE makes better en- 
gines possible. By adding a chemical 
known as tetraethy] lead to ordinary 
fuel, the cylinders of automobile en- 
gines can operate at higher compres- 
sion, and greater efficiency. Tetra- 
ethyl lead provides smoother opera- 
tion and reduces engine knock. 


How long do scientists attend 
school? 
—D. P., Missouri 


Most scientists doing fundamental 
research continue for at least three 
extra yearsof college training after 
receiving B.S. degrees. Engineers 
not engaged in research usually 
attend college four years. Many 
technicians have less training. 


Will there be a need for scien- 
tists in the near future? ‘ 
—J. F., Florida 


According to the best estimates of 
experts, there will be a serious 
shortage of scientists and engi- 
neers during the next ten years, 
and possibly for much longer. 


Send your questions about career 
opportunities in. science to Science 
in Action, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), 2521 Nemours 
Bldg., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Watch “Cavalcade of America” on Television 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. . » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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‘Dad and | both use Goodyear fires!” 
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RE’S a honey of a tire—a tire that can really take it— 

just like Dad’s! Yes, onyough roads and sharp curves 
the G-3 All-Weather tire is a top-notch performer. Its 
sure-gripping diamond tread insures straight-line stops 
every time—and reduces slipping on turns. 










Make your next tire the G-3 All-Weather and get more 
fun and service out of your bike. Your neighborhood dealer . 
has it in stock now. 







Famous for its All-Weather tread with road-gripping 
diamond blocks that give you safer, surer traction — the 
same tread that has been used on millions of auto tires. 








Goodyear, Cycle Tire Department, Akron 16, Ohio 


G-3, All-Weather—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
H 
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GOOD/YEAR --:: 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





















We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD'’—every Sunday~ABC Radio Network—THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday-NBC TV Network 








GREVHOUND TRAVEL IS’ MADE-TO-MEASURE 


FOR S0 MANY FALL TRIPS 















@ Get set to make your “get away” for not just 
one—but many —glorious trips this Fall! At Greyhound’s 
low fares, your budget will thrive as you enjoy exciting 
trips to the big games, theaters and shopping in the big 
city, friendly visits back home, or group trips—with your 
entire class—to historic cities, museums, Parks. 

Whether you travel alone, or by Chartered Grey- 
hound, you'll sit back and relax behind one of the world’s 
finest drivers ... save money every mile... enjoy Autumn 
highways, aglow with color. This Fall, get set to take trips 
tailored to your pleasure—get set to go Greyhound! 
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Charter a Greyhound for j 
your entire class — It's ; Pena 4 ln 
convenient .. . it costs r 

little . . . it’s great fun! Pt 





Forget parking problems 
on visits to the city—Ar 
rive right downtown, 
close to shows, shopping. 





Relax as you ride to and 
from school—Go Grey- 
hound every day—no 
more driving worries ! 























GREYHOUND 
FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA 
Mail to Greyhound Information Center, 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 
1, UL., for full-color map of America—svitable for framing. 

Name 
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City & State SC-10-53 
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Vice-President Nixon 
Tours the Far East 


Busy days lie ahead for U. S. Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon. He is 
on a fact-finding and_ good-will tour 
of the Far East. President Eisen- 
hower asked Mr. Nixon to make 
the tour. 

The main reasons for the tour are 
to show the peoples of Asia that: 
(1) the U. S. is concerned over their 
well being; (2) the U. S. looks upon 
all freedom-loving nations as good 
neighbors. 

During the tour, Mr. Nixon will 
serve as the “eyes and ears’ of 
President Eisenhower. He will speak 
to top leaders of the Far East and 
give them the President's greetings. 
Mr. Nixon will report to President 
Eisenhower on his tour when he re- 
turns in December. 

The tour, which will last nine 
weeks, is the longest one ever made 
by an elected U. S. official. Mr. 
Nixon will cover 38,000 miles. His 
wife and several U. S. officials are 
with him on the tour. 

You can see how much ground 
the Vice-President will cover by 
routing his tour with thread on your 
Scholastic News Map: 

From Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Nixon flew to San Francisco, Calif. 
Then he headed for Hawaii, New 
Zealand, Australia, Indonesia, Singa- 
pore, Thailand, Indo-China, Hong 





International News photo 


President Eisenhower says good-bye to Mr. Nixon before the start of trip. 


Kong, Formosa, Korea, Japan, the 
Philippines, Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Pakistan. 

The official trip will end at Pakis- 
tan. Mr. Nixon will fly home over 
North Africa and the Atlantic. 


U.N. ELECTS NEW MEMBERS 
TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Turkey, Brazil, and New Zealand 
are the new members of the United 
Nations Security Council. They will 
take the place of Greece, Chile, and 
Pakistan at the end of 1953. 

The Security Council is the* 
U. N.’s most powerful branch. Its 
main job, like that of the whole 
U. N., is to try to keep peace. 

Eleven nations hold seats on the 
Security Council. Five are perma- 
nent members. They always have a 
place on the Council. They are: the 
U. S., Britain, France, Nationalist 
China, Russia. Each of them has the 
power of veto. This means that by 
voting “no” it can block Council 
action. Russia often has crippled the 
Council’s work with a “no” vote. 

The other six Council nations are 
elected by the General Assembly for 
two-year terms. Colombia, Denmark, 
and Lebanon are also on the Coun- 
cil. They each have one more year 
to serve. 

October 18-24 is United Nations 
Week. On October 24 the U.N. cele- 
brates its eighth birthday. 








Wide World 
Mr. Mitchell is new Secretary of Labor. 


Mitchell Is Named 
Secretary of Labor 


The new U. S. Secretary of Labor 
is James P. Mitchell of Elizabeth, 
N. J: He replaces Martin P. Durkin, 
who resigned last month. 

President Eisenhower appointed 
Mr. Mitchell to the post. The U. S. 
Senate must vote on all Cabinet ap- 
pointments. The Senate is not now 
in session. But it is expected to 
approve Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell 
heads the Department of Labor. It 
aids U.S. workers. The Department 
helps them find jobs through its em- 
ployment offices. It enforces U. S. la- 
bor laws. It sets up on-the-job train- 
ing programs for young workers. It 
works to prevent accidents on jobs. 

For more than 20 years, Mr. 
Mitchell has been an expert on labor 
for private companies and the Gov- 
ernment. Since May he has served 

* as a civilian official on manpower 
for the U.S. Army. He has held sev- 
eral other Government posts. 

Mr. Mitchell, 52, is now on leave 
from his job as a vice-president in 
charge of labor affairs for a depart- 
ment store in New York City. On his 
first job, after finishing high school, 
he was a grocery clerk. Later he was 
a truck driver and lumber salesman. 

Top union leaders say Mr. Mitch- 
ell is intelligent, efficient, and fair. 
He is said to have great patience in 
ironing out problems. 

As Secretary of Labor, Mr. Mitch- 
ell is a member of President Eisen- 
hower’s Cabinet. The Cabinet is 
made up of the heads of ten U.S. 
Departments who advise the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Durkin resigned because he 
did not see eye to eye with President 
Eisenhower on changes in the Taft- 
Hartley labor law. 


Miss Chadwick Conquers 
Fourth Tough Waterway 


A U.S. long-distance swimmer 
has conquered four of Europe's 
waterways. The swimmer is Florence 
Chadwick of San Diego, Calif. Miss 
Chadwick is the first woman to swim 
to three different continents. 

That’s not so impossible as it 
sounds for a good swimmer. Early 
last month Miss Chadwick swam 
from Britain to France across the 
English Channel. She set a new rec- 
ord for the 20-mile swim—14 hours 
and 42 minutes. This marked the 
third time she had conquered the 
English Channel. She’s the only 
woman who has swum it both ways. 

Two weeks later Miss Chadwick 
set another record when she swam 
the Straits of Gibraltar from Europe 
to Africa. Using a breast stroke, she 
covered the eight miles of tricky cur- 
rents in five hours, six minutes—an- 
other record. 

Earlier this month Miss Chadwick 
swam the Bosporus from Europe to 
Asia and back. The Bosporus is a 
strait which connects the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Marmara. Miss Chad- 
wick’s time for the four-mile swim 
was one hour, 14 minutes. 

Two days later she swam both 
ways across the Dardanelles, a strait 
which connects the Sea of Marmara 
and the Aegean Sea. It took her one 
hour, 58 minutes to complete the 
round trip of about seven miles over 
choppy waters. 

Miss Chadwick, 33, says she will 
now retire as a long-distance swim- 
mer. 


Eisenhower Invited to Canada 
For Three Days by St. Laurent 


President Eisenhower will spend 
Nov. 13-15 in Ottawa, Canada’s cap- 
ital. He was invited there by Prime 
Minister St. Laurent of Canada. The 
President's stay will be a return visit 
of good will. Last May, Mr. St. Lau- 
rent visited President Eisenhower in 
Washington, D. C. 

On Nov. 13 the President will at- 
tend a dinner in his honor given by 
Mr. St. Laurent and the Canadian 
government. 

President Eisenhower will give a 
dinner honoring Mr. St. Laurent at 
the U. S. Embassy in Ottawa. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is scheduled to 
speak before Canada’s parliament. 








‘ SHADING ON MAP MARKS ZONE A. 


Italy Soon May Run 
Zone A of Trieste 


Yugoslavia is boiling with anger 
As we went to press, Marshall Tito, 
Yugoslavia’s dictator, was making 
angry speeches. He was protesting 
fo the United Nations. Yugoslav 
mobs paraded in streets, shouting 
“Trieste is ours!” In some places they 
attacked Italians. 

What's making the Yugoslav’s s0 
mad? It’s the plan put forth by the 
U.S. and Britain for solving the 
thorny problem of what to do with 
Trieste. (See October 7 issue.) 

Under the plan, the U. S. and Brit 
ain will remove their troops as soon 
as possible from Zone A of the Free 
Territory of Trieste. The plan calk 
for this zone to be run by Italy under 
United Nations protection. 

The plan would put Italy on equal 
footing with Yugoslavia in the free 
territory. Yugoslavia runs Zone 3. 

The territory’s population is 350; 
000. About one fourth of the people 
are Slavs, most of whom live i 
Zone B. The rest are Italians, most 
of whom live in the busy port 
Trieste in Zone A. 

Italy says it wauld still like to get 
back all of the territory. But. it # 
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pleased with the U. S.-British pla. 
In the port of Trieste, Italians 
cheered. the news. 

Angry Yugoslavs paraded aul 
held meetings. Tito threatened 1 
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use force to keep Italian troops oul} fee 
of Zone A. He demanded that th) the 
U.S. and Britain withdraw thei 
plan. He says Italy should not 4 
any of Trieste at all. 
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News in a Nutshell 











A once famous U. S. railway 
line soon may close. It was one of 
the first to cross the Continental Di- 
vide. The railway is part of the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road. In the 1880s a section of the 
railroad’s main line wound through 
Marshall Pass, two miles high, in 
central Colorado. This section had 
narrow gauge rails, three feet apart. 
(Standard gauge rails are four feet, 
eight and a half inches apart.) 

Today Marshall Pass no longer is 
on the main line. The narrow gauge 
railway hauls very little freight. So 
U. S. railroad officials have recom- 
mended shutting down the line. 


Jet speed records keep falling like 
autumn leaves. Last month the rec- 
ord changed hands several times. 
First a British pilot flew at 727.6 
mph. Then another British pilot hit 
737.3 mph. Later in the month a 
U.S. pilot reached 748.4 mph. Earlier 
this month, the same pilot upped the 
jet record to 761.41 mph. 


Alaska’s tallest apartment build- 
ing soon may go up at the port of 
Whittier. Plans call for the building 
to be 16 stories high. It will be used 
by families of U. S. troops stationed 
in Whittier. Whittier is important. It 
is one of only two Alaskan ports con- 
nected by rail to areas deep inland. 
But Whittier has no room to spread 
out. It is squeezed in by mountains 
and a bay. The new skyscraper will 
help make room(s) in Whittier. 


A skyscraper which no longer 
leaks—that’s the Secretariat Building 
at United Nations headquarters in 
New York City. 

The 39-story building of marble, 
aluminum, and glass had been 
springing leaks in recent months. 
During storms, high winds forced 
rain, snow, or sleet through tiny holes 
in the frames between the many rows 
of windows. The building has more 
than 5,400 windows, about five acres 
of glass. 

Many Secretariat workers began 
to complain. They were getting their 
feet wet inside the building. Now 
the holes have been plugged and the 
building is rainproof. 


*Means word is defined on page 18. 
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Skilled Ancient Doctors 


Ancient Incas of Peru were good 
doctors. So say two modern Peruvian 
doctors. Both doctors recently stud- 
ied hundreds of ancient Inca skulls, 
which showed signs of brain opera- 
tions. They also studied different in- 
struments used by Inca doctors. The 
instruments were sharp chisels and 
knives made of chipped stone and 
volcanic glass. 

Earlier this month the doctors op- 
erated on a man with a severe brain 
injury. The man was unable to talk 
after having been hit hard in an ac- 
cident. He needed an emergency 
operation. 

The doctors decided to use Inca 
instruments and an Inca tourniquet*. 
The operation was successful and the 
man recovered completely. 


Test-tube Sugar 


Two scientists have found a way 
to make sugar in a test tube. 

The sugar we eat is made by plants 
which mix air and water together in 
a special way. For 50 years scientists 
have been trying to learn the plants’ 
secret. Now two young scientists 
have worked it out. The scientists are 
staff members of Canada’s National 
Research Council. 

This new discovery may have ex- 
citing results. For one thing, it will 
enable scientists to learn more about 
what goes on inside our bodies. Hu- 
man beings make sugar inside them- 
selves. Now scientists will be able to 
study how this happens. And some- 
time in the future, scientists may also 
find how to make sugar cheaply by 
artificial means. 


Nothern Hunters 


Thousands of years ago hunters 
lived in villages as far north as the 
Arctic Circle. Evidence now comes 
to light that these ancient hunters 
probably built many villages all 
around the “top of the world.” 

A U. S. scientist has supplied the 
latest clue. He recently discovered 
80 stone tools at the site* of an an- 
cient village. It is about 25 miles west 
of Hudson Bay in northern Manitoba 
(see map). 

Most of the stone tools were sharp 


cutting blades. Scientists of the past 
had found the same kind of stone 
tools in Siberia, Greenland, and Den- 
mark. In 1948 similar tools were 
found in Alaska. 

The Alaska findings were the first 
clue for science. They showed that 
ancient hunters had crossed the 
Bering Strait to enter North America. 
The new findings show that ancient 
hunters also pushed across the Arctic 
Circle from Alaska. 

The new findings give science an- 
other clue to ancient man. 
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X marks the spot where tools were found. 


Elevator Birthday 


The safety elevator is celebrating 
its 100th birthday. The first one was 
built in 1853 by Elisha Otis of Yon- 
kers, N. Y. The elevator was powered 
by steam and lifted by a rope cable. 
It had a safety device which auto- 
matically stopped the car if the cable 
broke. It could not lift very heavy y 
loads. Today’s high-speed, electric 
safety elevators can lift up to 5,000 
pounds. They travel about 1,200 feet 
a minute. 





AY, Pop, how about letting me 
have the car tonight?” 
Charlie Evans swallowed a mouth- 
ful of meat and looked hopefully at 
his father across the dinner table. 
“Hold on, Charlie,” his sister Ann 


objected. “I've got the car tonight. 
There’s a club meeting over at Jen- 
ny’s house.” 

“I suppose I'll make myself un- 
popular,” Mrs. Evans said. “But I 
would like to see that new movie at 
the Strand. I thought your father and 
I might have the car tonight.” 

“What this family needs,” Mr. 
Evans sighed, “is not one car, but a 
motor corps.” 

This scene is a familiar one in 
many U. S. homes. As soon as you've 
got one car and several people who 
can drive, the family car becomes a 
family problem. Everybody wants to 
use it at once. 

The Evans family was arguing 
about how to use the car for the eve- 
ning’s entertainment. But the family 
car is even more important in the 
daytime. Mr. Evans is driven to work 
in it. Mrs. Evans uses it to do the 
fagily shopping. She drives young 
Jimmy to school in it. Charlie uses it 
to go to the dentist. 

We use cars so much today that 
we take them for granted. It comes 
as a surprise to realize that only 60 
years ago the automobile was just 
being born. Even more surprising is 
the number of things that have 
sprung into existence because of the 
automobile. Drive-in movies, motels, 
filling stations, highway restaurants, 
trailer camps, trailers themselves are 


U. S. on the Move 


The Automobile Takes Over 


just a few of them. But let’s go back 
and see how the automobile grew 
and the changes it brought to our 
way of life. 

The first U. S. gasoline-powered 
automobile was invented in 1893. It 
was called a Duryea. At first people 
laughed at the new fangled machine. 
But far-sighted businessmen and in- 
ventors like Henry Ford and Ransom 
Olds and the Dodge brothers knew 
better than the people who laughed. 
They could foresee the future. By 
1900 they had set the automobile in- 
dustry on its way. 

In the beginning, automobiles 
were mainly playthings for the rich. 
But the 1920s changed all that. In 
1919 there were about 6 million cars 
in the U. S. By 1929, there were 23 
million motor vehicles. Cars had be- 
come. necessities. Studies showed 
that in many factories between 60 
and 95 per cent of the workers used 
cars to get to work. 

Trucks, too, had become necessi- 
ties. By the late 1920s, they were 
everywhere on our roads, carrying 
everything you can think of. Wher- 
ever you looked, the U. S. roads were 
full of trucks. The country was on 
wheels. 









































Today there are about 53 million 
motor vehicles in the U. S. That in- 
cludes about nine million trucks, 
and 250,000 buses. There is one car 
to every four persons. One out of 
every two Americans old enough to 
drive has a driving license. 

The automobile industry has bé- 
come the largest single industry in 
the U. S. About a million workers 
are employed in building cars or 
spare parts. Eight million more are 
working in businesses connected 
with automobiles—in the 250,000 fill- 
ing stations, the 74,000 independent 
repair shops, the 30,000 dealers’ 
shops, the 24,000 shops which sell 
automotive goods, or as one of the 
four and a half million truck drivers. 
Truck drivers are the second largest 
single group of workers in the U. §. 
Only farmers outnumber them. 

The coming of the automobile has 
changed the lives of nearly all Amer- 
icans. Let’s look first at what hap- 
pened to the cities. 

The cities “exploded.” Take one 
typical U. S. city, Baltimore. Until 
1900, Baltimore grew only around 
the center. A few people moved a 
little way out along the main roads. 
But they didn’t move far. Getting 
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Note broken line and big jump in automobile bar. Cars lead 
by so much that their bar, if solid, would extend off the page. 
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into the city was too big a problem. 

Then came the automobile. Balti- 
more “exploded” like a bursting 
bomb. People scattered for miles 
round into the surrounding country- 
side. Now they could move outside 
the city and still get in whenever 
they needed to. 

All over the U. S. cities have ex- 
ploded just as Baltimore did. In older 
cities like Boston and Philadelphia, 
the number of people living in the 
city went down, while the number 
living just outside was going up. 
Newer cities like Cleveland and De- 
troit grew everywhere, but particu- 
larly in the suburbs*. 

So the face of the U. S. has 
changed. Whole new towns are 
growing up around our cities. They 
have their own shops, restaurants, 
entertainments, hospitals, and 
schools. In many suburbs the only 
member of the family who still needs 
to go into town is the father who 
commutes* to his job. And fathers 
are going into town less and less. 
Many offices and factories are follow- 
ing their workers out into the sub- 
urbs. 


CHANGE IN CITIES 


Our cities themselves have 
changed. New cities of the automo- 
bile age, like Houston or Los An- 
geles, look very different from older 
ones, like Boston or Philadelphia. 
The new cities are spread out. 
Houses are miles away from the 
downtown shopping area. Streets 
are wide and lined with trees. Gar- 
dens surround houses. There are 
parks in the center of the city. Every- 
one has more space to move about in. 

Los Angeles covers nearly four 
times the area of Philadelphia, but 
it contains fewer people. A man 
could walk across Philadelphia in 
three hours. It would take him seven 
hours to walk across Los Angeles. 
But then hardly anybody walks in 
Los Angeles. They all drive. 

Life in the country has changed 
also. The farmer and his family are 
no longer cut off from their neigh- 
bors. His wife can go into town to 
do the family shopping. If she stays 
home a traveling salesman may come 
found to show her the latest fash- 
ions in house designs. And the chil- 
dren are probably going by bus to a 
new school where farmers’ children 
come from miles around. The little 





* Means word is defined on page 18. 


Drive-in movie theatres are one of many 


one-room country school is on its 
way out. 

As for the farmer himself, the au- 
tomobile age is helping him, too. 
Thanks to gasoline-powered tractors, 
reapers, and so on, he gets bigger 
and better crops and does his work 
more quickly. 

Those are the changes in our peo- 
ple’s working lives. When it comes 
to vacation time, the change is even 
bigger. Every Sunday can be vaca- 
tion day now for the U. S. family. 
All they have to do is pile into the 
car. In summer, cities empty at week 
ends as millions of families make for 
the beach, the country, or the moun- 
tains. 

When the summer vacation comes 
round, millions more families climb 
into their car to spend their vacation 
on the road. They may stop at one 
of the more than 60,000 tourist 
camps. They can eat at the tens of 
thousands of roadside restaurants. 
They can even take their own trailer 
and be completely independent—ex- 
cept of their car. 


SUMMARY 


To sum up, the automobile has 
brought huge changes to our country. 

1. It has changed our cities, allow- 
ing them to spread out. 

2. It has helped create thousands 
of new towns outside cities. 

8. It has given people the means 
to move around easily—back and 





Walter Reade Thea 
new businesses created by automobiles. 


forth to work or from one area to 
another. 

4. It has created millions of new 
jobs and new products. Some of the 
jobs have to do with making, serv- 
icing, or selling supplies for automo- 
biles. Others have to do with driving 
trucks, cars, buses. Still others have 
to uo with new businesses such as 
roadside stands or restaurants. 

5. It has improved farm life. 

6. It has changed the ways in 
which we can amuse ourselves. In 
the old days people stayed home to 
amuse themselves. Today they can 
hop in the car and go places. 

7. It has lengthened the distances 
people go on vacation. 


8. It has created a whole new in- 
dustry in trucking. Most goods are 
carried at least part of the way by 
truck. 

9. It has enabled children to go 
to bigger, central schools, instead of 
small, scattered ones. 

The automobile has brought some 
bad things with it, too. Accidents are 
one. Automobiles kill and injure 
many people every year. Many cities 
suffer from streets jammed with traf- 
fic. These are two of the bad effects 
of the automobile age. 

But the bad can be overcome by 
carefulness and by planning. The 
automobile age is here to stay. And 
we must learn how to make the most 
of it. 
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By TONY SIMON 


Special Reporter for Junior Scholastic 


MAROON convertible streaked 
down U. S. Route 1 at 70 mph. 
. As it neared Greenwich, Conn., the 
car moved still faster. It swept into 
a stretch of the highway where the 
speed limit is 35 mph. 

The flashy car zipped past a 
motorcycle policeman moving in the 
opposite direction on the next lane. 
He swung his cycle around in a 
sharp U-turn and roared after the 
car. He clocked its speed for half a 
mile . . . 78 miles an hour. After a 
furious three-mile chase, he caught 
up with it. He ordered the driver to 
pull to the side. 

“Seventy-eight miles an hour?” 
asked the driver. “But I never do 
more than 40.” 

“And I never clock someone 
wrong,” the policeman answered. 
“Let me see your license.” 

“I have to catch a train,” alibied 
the driver. “Maybe I was speeding 
a little. I’m really in a hurry and...” 

“Is that so?” snapped the police- 
man. “You slow down before you kill 
yourself and somebody else.” 

The driver got a ticket and was 
fined. He was one of several men 
stopped for speeding that day by 
Patrolman Henry Walsh of the 
Greenwich police department. 


WHAT THEY DO 


Greenwich has eight motorcycle 
patrolmen as well as a fleet of patrol 
cars. They cover areas where traffic 
is heavy and where people complain 
of speeding cars. Walsh patrols local 
streets and seven miles of the Boston 
Post Road, U. S. Route 1. 

“We stop an average of 10 to 15 
drivers a day for speeding,” Walsh 
recently told me in an interview for 
Junior Scholastic. “Speedsters are 
the man-killing sharks of the high- 
way.” 

Before leaving headquarters he 
stopped at a teletype* machine. It 
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was tapping. out state-wide reports 
on missing persons, stolen cars, rob- 
beries, and other complaints. I looked 
over his shoulder. One report read: 

“Alarm #17326. Be on lookout for 
a Myrna Williams missing since 
mid-September. Age 17, five feet six 
inches, weight 128. Red hair, blue 
eyes. Wearing green dress when last 
seen riding in a blue two-door sedan. 
License LQ 45-35.” 

Walsh read the reports, wrote 
some notes, then started out. “This 
is a honey of a bike,” he said with 
a grin as he mounted his motorcycle. 
“It can hit 100 miles an hour, and 
more, with no trouble.” He kicked 
his ‘starter, raced the motor, and 
headed: for Boston Post Road. I 
drove about 20 feet behind him. 

At one section of the highway, 
Walsh stopped and got off. Workers 
were loading rocks into a big truck. 
The front end cut off several feet of 
the highway. This created a danger 
spot, so Walsh directed traffic until 
the truck left and the highway was 
clear. 

“Traffic is flowing steadily this 
morning,” Walsh said. “I have a 
hunch this will be a quiet day. 
Traffic eases up after summer.” 

“Does that mean you'll be joy 
riding today?” I asked. 

“No, you never know what a day 
will bring,” he answered. “A motor- 
cycle patrolman can never ease up. 
His eyes are always busy.” 

Even in light traffic, trouble can 
pop suddenly. Devil-may-care speed- 





Walsh stops to direct traffic past a 
danger spot where truck has stopped. 


Lifeguard of the Highway | 


ers rip around corners. Reckless 


drivers weave in and out of traffic. 


Careless drivers pass red lights and 
stop signs. 


GUILTY CONSCIENCES 


Walsh watches all drivers he 
passes. A driver who has committed 
a crime is often jumpy at the wheel. 
He fidgets and wiggles. Time and 
again he looks over his shoulders to 
see who's behind him. Walsh told 
me how once, on a hunch, he 
stopped a teen-age driver. 

“Why are you stopping me?” the 
driver asked nervously. “I wasn't 
doing anything wrong.” 

“I never said you were,” answered 
Walsh. “You drive carefully and you 
obey signs. But Id still like to see 
your license.” 

The teen-ager owned up that he 
never had a license. But he could 
not understand how Walsh knew. 

“He thought I was a crack detec- 
tive,” Walsh said, chuckling. “I had 
noticed that he kept adjusting his 
rear-view and side-view mirrors. And 
even then, he'd often turn his head 
quickly. Anyone could see he was 
worried that police might be follow- 
ing him. I had a hunch and played 
it right.” 

Walsh explained that highway 
patrolmen often play hunches. They 
get a feeling—a sixth sense—that 
something’s wrong in a car. They 
don’t know what, only that some- 
thing’s wrong. It might be a stolen 
car with a nervous driver. Or the 
car might be carrying stolen goods. 
Highway patrolmen can’t relax until 
they find out if their hunch is right 
or not. 

Walsh told me about Francis Mc- 
Ginty, another patrolman on the 
Greenwich force. McGinty’s nick- 
name is “X-ray.” That’s because he 
“sees” into cars so well with his 
hunches. He has found more stolen 
goods in cars passing through Green- 
wich than any other patrolman. 

“Once X-ray stopped a limousine,” 
Walsh related. “The chauffeur was 
driving well. But X-ray was sus- 
picious. A woman in the back seat 
was reading a paper—upside-down. 





* Means word is defined on page 18. 
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Patrolman Walsh stops a truck to make a routine, friendly inspection of license. 


X-ray ordered her out. When she 
stood up 20 pounds of stolen goods 
fell out of her clothing.” 

Walsh said he glances at all 
parked vehicles on his patrol. “We’re 
always on the lookout for cars re- 
ported missing or having been used 
in crimes. So we check all license 
plates. Sometimes we come across 
cars with tampered plates. The 
driver has removed the original 
plate. He screws on a new one to 
throw us off his track.” 

During his patrol, Walsh also 
watches for faulty equipment—bad 
brakes, jammed windshield wipers, 
broken headlights. A broken head- 
light, he pointed out, may be the 
result of a hit-and-run accident. 

Walsh, 39 this week, has been a 
policeman for 16 years. He became 
a motorcycle patrolman in 1946. 
During World War II, he served 
with the U. S. Coast Guard in At- 
lantic and Pacific waters. 

Good-natured, Walsh is a stickler 
for law and order—and safe driving. 
In the early 1940s he and a fellow 
patrolman gave driving lessons to 
students of Greenwich High School. 
The students practiced in dual-con- 
trol* cars. 

“A good driver keeps relaxed be- 
hind the wheel,” Walsh told me. 
‘He keeps his eyes on the road at all 
times. He ‘drives ahead’—always on 
the alert for any possible danger. 





And he watchés his speed, especially 
on wet or slippery roads.” 

I drove behind Walsh for several 
hours. His tour of duty lasts eight 
hours: Every working day he covers 
at least 60 miles. On rainy days or 
in icy weather he uses a patrol car. 
Cycles can’t hold slippery roads at 
high speed. 

“Has a speeding driver ever re- 
fused to stop?” I asked. 

“Yes, one winter night we chased 
a speed shark for six miles in our 
patrol car,” Walsh recalled. “He was 
doing 85 miles an hour. At his drive- 
way he turned in sharply and ran 
to his front door. He ordered us off 
his property, thinking he had that 
right.” 

The driver was wrong. In a case 
of pursuit, the police can chase a 
person into his own home. The 
driver refused to show his license. 
Walsh’s partner, a husky patrolman, 
arrested the driver and put him in 
the patrol car. He was taken back 
to headquarters. 

We approached Walsh's — house. 
He stopped and introduced me to 
his wife. Then he left to continue 
his patrol duty. 

“Henry enjoys his work,” Mrs. 
Walsh told me. “Sometimes when I 
take our car to do my shopping, he 
spots me. He pulls up alongside me 
and says “Drive safely, young lady!’ 
Then he scoots off with a big grin. 





I have to be extra careful or I'll 
get a ticket.” 

The Walshes have two daughters, 
five and three, and a one-year-old 
son. Walsh spends much of his 
spare time with them. In the evening 
he likes to take walks, read, or watch 
TV. 

“Henry can take good care of him- 
self on duty,” Mrs. Walsh said, “but 
I worry just the same. I'm on pins 
and needles when he’s not home on 
time. You always read or hear about 
so many careless drivers tearing 
around.” 

After saying goodbye to Mrs. 
Walsh, I returned to headquarters. 
I chatted with Captain Clarence L. 
Dobson, officer in charge of the 
traffic division. He told me that 
many highway accidents occur be- 
cause drivers do not show courtesy. 

“For example, the Boston Post Road 
is a busy through highway,” he ex- 
plained. “It usually has a steady 
flow of traffic. Many cars enter it 
from side streets. But too often a 
driver coming in from a side street 
can’t find an opening in the stream 
of cars. No one on the highway has 
the courtesy to slow down and let 
him on. He becomes impatient—and 
shoots into the highway. Then we 
may have an accident report to fill 
out.” 

Motorcycle and car patrols enforce 
safety, Captain Dobson said. They 
have one main duty—to protect life 
and property. And they're doing just 
that, thanks to men like Henry 
Walsh. 





Walsh checks teletype machine before 
setting out. Machine taps out messages 
from police departments in other areas. 
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OUR ROADS 
and What’s Wrong with Them 


OW did your clothes get to the 

store where you bought them? 
How did your breakfast get to the 
grocers? The chances are they trav- 
eled over some of our country’s 3.3 
million miles of highways. About 75 
per cent of all goods and 90 per cent 
of all foodstuffs in the United States 
are moved by motor truck. 

Let’s look at a few more figures 
to see how much we use our roads. 
Last year more than 53 million vehi- 
cles drove over them. They included 
10 million trucks and 250,000 buses. 
It’s estimated those vehicles traveled 
866 billion passenger miles, and car- 
ried 130 billion ton-miles* of freight. 
That’s more than twice as much as 
before World War II. 

This huge load on our roads means 
they’re taking a terrible beating. The 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads re- 





cently carried out a series of tests 
on our roads. It found that about two 
thirds of the best and most heavily 
used ones are out of date. They have 
curves that are too sharp; hills that 
are too steep; blind hillcrests, where 
you can’t see what’s coming; and 
poor lighting. All these things make 
for uncomfortable driving. Far worse, 
they make for accidents. 


WHAT’S WRONG? 


Everybody knows how important 
our roads are. So you might wonder 
why they were ever allowed to get 
out of shape. The answer's simple: 
We need more roads than we can 
build with the money now available. 
When a new road is built, so much 
traffic goes over it that it soon needs 
repairs. But by then more roads need 
building. So the problem goes on, 


The Port of New York Authority 


Helicopter is flying over the Van Wyck Expressway in New York. This modern 
highway is wide. An island separates traffic going in opposite directions. 
Carefully planned entrances and exits’ allow cars to get on and off the road 
without cutting across traffic. Curves on the main road are nof sharp. 


getting worse and worse every year. 

The trouble really started 40 
years ago, during World War I. The 
roads we had then weren't very 
good. Increasing truck travel made 
them worse. While the war was on, 
the roads couldn’t be repaired. New 
ones. weren't being built. Manpower 
and materials were needed for the 
war effort. 

As soon as the war was over, 
many more people started using cars. 
They demanded that new roads be 
built quickly. Many of these roads 
were hastily built. They were not 
straight or wide enough. And their 
surface was too weak for cars which 
kept growing heavier and faster. 

As roads were built, houses and 
buildings went up alongside them. 
Altering and improving roads be- 
came difficult. There wasn’t room to 
work. 

In the 1930s we really started to 
tackle the problem. But before we 
could get our roads as we wanted 
them, along came World War II. 
More heavy trucks pounded the 
roads, and ruined their surface. We 
couldn’t spare men or materials to 
fix them up. And a few years after 
World War II, there were more cars 
than ever. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


Bad surfaces are only part of our 
highway problem. Overcrowding is 
another. The most overcrowded 
places, of course, are the cities. Only 
one per cent of our total highway 
mileage is made up of roads which 
pass through cities. But they carry 
39 per cent of all traffic. Most of us 
have driven through a big city in the 
daytime, and we know what it’s like. 
In New York a recent test showed 
that cars move through the city more 
slowly than horse-drawn carriages 
did 50 years ago. And when you 
want to find a place to park . . . well, 
that can take hours. 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co. photo 


The work of building new highways goes forward. But it is very expensive. 
Money now available for roads is not enough to build all the new ones needed. 


Our road planners are working 
hard to overcome these problems. 
They're tackling the need for good 
roads in a direct way—by building 
new ones. New roads are built to 
the most modern designs. They have 
four lanes, with an “island” separat- 
ing the cars going different ways. 
They have no traffic lights or ‘cross 
traffic. They have gradual curves and 
grades. 

But the better the roads are be- 
tween cities, the worse traffic seems 
to get inside the cities themselves. 
As cars come roaring off the speed- 
ways, they get trapped and halted 
in-the city streets. City traffic engi- 
neers are fighting to make things bet- 
ter. In many cities they've stopped 
cars from parking alongside the curb 
to leave more room for moving 
traffic. Huge parking lots have been 
built to take cars off the roads. The 
biggest of these parking lots is one 
now being built in Chicago. It will 
hold 2,359 cars. 


WHERE TO GET THE MONEY? 


Experts say our highway problem 
can be licked. But they agree it can’t 
be licked without money—a lot -of 
money. At present we're spending 
2.7 billion dollars a year on new 
roads. We're spending another 2 bil- 
lion dollars to keep the ones we have 
in good shape. That's a lot of money. 
But a modern road costs about 10 
million dollars a mile to build. The 
money available just doesn’t go far 
enough. And that’s why we've got 
to start spending an extra billion or 
two every year to get the roads we 
want. If we did that, experts say 
that in 15 years we'd have them. 


Where can we get this extra 
money? Right now most of the 
money for our roads comes from 
taxes on cars and taxes on gasoline. 
So one way to raise more money 
would be to raise these taxes. 

Another way would be to tax vehi- 
cles more if they travel long dis- 
tances. In most states vehicles -are 
taxed according to their weight. The 
bigger your car, the more you pay. 
But some states have a “weight-dis- 
tance” tax. In these states, the farther 
you go, the more you pay. 

Maybe that tax doesn’t seem fair 
to you. Maybe you think nobody 
should be penalized because he likes 
to use his car a lot after he’s got it. 
But supporters of the tax say: The 
farther a vehicle travels, the more 
damage it does to road surfaces. This 
tax would make the people who do 
the damage pay for the repairs. 

' These taxes on motor vehicles and 
gasoline go into the public treasury. 
The government needs the money in 
its treasury for many other things 
as well as roads. Not all the taxes 
paid by road users go to improve 
our highways. So some motorists 
argue that it would be unfair to 
raise these taxes. The people who 
paid the extra money wouldn't get 
the benefit from it. 

What about a tax that would have 
to be used entirely for improving our 
roads? Are there such taxes? The 
answer is “yes.” One of them is the 
toll road tax. 

. Here’s how it works. A state gov- 
ernment decides to build a road. It 
borrows the money needed and gets 
the road built. Then it levies* a 
charge on all motorists who use the 
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road. They have to stop at a toll 
house and pay. It also levies special 
taxes on gas stations or restaurants 
built along the highway. All these 
taxes go to repay the money bor- 
rowed to build the road. In 30 or 40 
years, the debt is paid off. 

Today there are’ about 900 miles 
of these toll roads in the U. S. More 
are being built. When all the toll 
roads presently planned have been 
finished, you'll be able to travel on 
them all the way from New York to 
Chicago. And another toll road sys- 
tem in the Southwest will soon link 
up Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Denton, 
Topeka and St. Louis. 


FOR AND AGAINST 


Toll roads have great advantages 
over many other roads. They are 
smooth and wide and straight be- 
cause no crossroads run into them; 
there are no traffic lights. Motorists 
don’t have to worry about other cars 
suddenly crossing their path. There 
are no sharp corners or curves. You 
can drive along them at speeds which 
would get you a ticket any place 
else. 

Drivers on toll roads say they 
save both gasoline and time because 
they don’t have to keep starting and 
stopping, slowing down, and picking 
up speed. Another advantage of toll 
roads is that they cut down acci- 
dents. They've been tested in New 
Jersey and Maine. The average death 
rate on them is less than half the 
national average. 

But there are dangers, too. There 
have been horrible accidents on toll 
roads with several cars piled on top 
of each other. That’s because the 
speeds are high, and the driving 
monotonous*. Drivers may fall into 
a doze, or lose their ability to judge 
distances properly. 

But toll roads can be only part 
of the answer to our highway prob- 
lem. All roads can’t be toll roads. 
If we really want to put our roads 
in order, we'll have to raise taxes 
to pay the bill. People won't pay 
taxes unless they're convinced the 
money’s really needed. So we'll only 
be able to build all the highways we 
need when the American people 
realize how much we need them. 
That’s why national organizations 
are now running a campaign to tell 
the people how bad many of our 
roads are. Its slogan is “Let’s Get Out 
of the Traffic Muddle.” Our motorists 
are hoping we'll be out of it soon. 
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“EXCUSE MY DUST!”’ 


HE pioneer motorist had his trou- 

bles. Farmers chased him off the 
roads. They didn’t want his auto to 
frighten livestock. Sometimes he had 
to hide his car in the woods or be- 
hind a barn when a horse and buggy 
came by. One early auto had a 
wooden horse’s head mounted in 
front. The ‘head was supposed to 
calm real horses by making them 
feel the auto was part horse! 

Some states thought they should 
take strong measures because of cars. 
One almost passed a law requiring 
a motorist to stop every 10 minutes. 
At each stop he was to shoot off a 
Roman candle. Its flash would be a 
warning to people ahead. 

Luckily for motorists that law 
never was passed. They had enough 
to worry about besides Roman 
candles. 

Roads were very bad. In 1900 
there were almost no paved roads 
outside city limits. Dirt roads were 
narrow. After rainstorms they re- 
mained muddy a long while. Autos 
bogged down. 


READY FOR ANYTHING 


There were no roadside garages or 
trained auto mechanics. The pioneer 
motorist had to-be ready for emer- 
gencies. His auto might snap an axle 
bouncing over a rock or stump on 
the road. Its engine might conk out. 

So every car was loaded with a 
large tool kit tied on the running 
board or fender. The motorist carried 
wrenches, pliers, hammers, nuts, 


bolts, a hacksaw and blades. He car- ' 


ried a blow-torch and a tire pump. 
He carried blowout patches in his 
pocket. 

Blowouts happened often. The 
driver pulled out his tool kit, pump, 
and overalls. He struggled to pry the 
tire loose. He patched the hole. But 
his hardest work was pumping the 
tire by hand. He stopped pumping 
when the tire felt hard. He kicked it 
to find out if it really was hard. Then 
he struggled to put it back on the 
rim. 

Gasoline-powered motors didn’t 
have self starters. They had to be 
cranked by hand. The driver whirled 
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BACK WHEN 


the crank around and around. Some- 
times the motor “popped” and started 
quickly. The car shivered and shook 
as if it were cold. Crank in hand, the 
driver jumped behind the wheel. 
But by the time he got there, the 
motor went dead. Then he had to 
jump out and start cranking again. 

There were no filling stations as 
we know them. The pioneer motorist 
bought his gasoline at the corner gro- 
cery before his trip. Sometimes he 
brought it home in a five-gallon can. 
He stuffed a potato in the spout to 
keep the gasoline from spilling. Later 
he strained it into his tank. 

Road maps hadn’t been made yet. 
There were no numbered highways. 
Motorists used small guide books to 
find their way. A page might read: 

“To reach Hillside ball park, turn 
left at red church near Johnson’s 
farm. Drive two miles on Country 
Road. Turn right at Walker's big red 
barn near top of Hollow Hill. Cau- 
tion: Watch out for steep down 
grade into Hillside. Ball park is be- 
hind fair grounds.” 

After a few years, some roads were 
marked to guide motorists. Some 
families began to take week-end 


trips. Fifty miles a day was a big 
ride. And the passengers still had 
their hands full. 

The earliest autos were open and 
roofless. Few cars even had wind- 
shields. In cold weather, passengers 
filled hot water bags before starting 
out. They put the bags between their 
feet to keep them warm. 

When it rained, the driver took out 
his storm apron. This was a large 
waterproof covering. It had holes in 
it for passengers’ heads. Each hole 
had a collar. A passenger pulled the 
collar down over his head and fast- 
ened it tightly around his neck. 

Everyone in the, auto was well- 
dressed. Men wore white linen dust- 
ers to protect clothing from the dust- 
choked roads. And they needed muf- 
flers, heavy gloves, caps, and goggles. 
Women wore similar outfits. To keep 
her hat on, a woman tied a veil 
around it. Then she fastened the veil 
under her chin. 

People poked fun at the auto and 
shouted, “Get'-a horse!” But the 
pioneer motorist stuck it out. The 
auto improved. It became more com- 
fortable. It gained speed... 15... 
20... 80... 40 miles an hour. The 
auto raced across the land in a cloud 
of dust. And the motorist tipped his 
hat and shouted back happily, “Ex- 
cuse my dust!” 





Courtesy of the Edison Institute 


Out for a nice spin in the country. The driver, at least, is getting out of the 
rain as he crawls under the car to make repairs. But the lady is well-dressed. 
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HE Bill of Rights in our Constitu- 

tion guarantees the people many 
precious rights and freedoms. Among 
them are freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, freedom of the press, 
freedom to assemble peaceably, and 
freedom to go to the Government 
and ask that abuses* be corrected. 

This list of freedoms does not in- 
clude freedom of thought. Why? 
Because the men who wrote the Bill 
of Rights believed that each person 
is born with certain God-given rights. 
One of these is the right to think as 
he pleases. So this was not a right 
the Government could give the peo- 
ple. They had it to begin with. 

But the Constitution does keep the 
Government from interfering with 
God-given rights like freedom of 
thought. Another part of the Bill of 
Rights says that the people retain* 
all their basic rights whether these 
are listed in the Constitution or not. 

In communist countries things are 
very different. The communist gov- 
ernmments think and plan for every- 
one. Anyone who thinks differently 
or refuses to accept what the Com- 
munists say is true is branded “an 
enemy of the people.” 

But Communists don’t just stop 
people from speaking their thoughts 
freely. They actually put thoughts in 
people’s minds. How do the Com- 
munists do this? As an example let's 
see what happened to an American 
soldier they captured in Korea. 
When the soldier was freed recently, 
he told a U. S. doctor what had hap- 
pened to him in prison camp. 

“After a while, I didn’t know what 
1 believed,” he said. “The Chinese 
speaker lectured our small group 
every morning for two or three hours. 
Then in the afternoon, we had to 
discuss the lecture.” 

“How do you mean, discuss?” in- 
terrupted the doctor. “As you used 
to discuss things in high school?” 

“Oh, no. We had to tell each other 
what the speaker said and why it 
must be right. For example, that the 
United States started the war in 
Korea.” 

The doctor said quietly, “But you 
knew.from your own experience that 
American soldiers couldn't have 
started it. You arrived with the first 
troops from Japan when the Com- 
munists had almost pushed the South 


Korean army into the sea.” 
o 






Illustration from “Your Rugged Coustitution,’’ by Bruce 
and Esther Findlay, published by Stanford University Press 


Can you identify the freedoms shown 
here? They are guaranteed us in Bill of 
Rights, which is the first ten Amendments. 


We Think for Ourselves 


“But you don’t understand,” said 
the soldier squirming. “Every day, 
week after week, month after month, 
they repeated and repeated, piling 
up what they said was evidence, 
showing us pictures. They bullied us 
and picked on us—questions, ques- 
tions, questions all the time. Even 
now I don’t feel free. I feel all tied 
up and confused inside. In one part 
of my mind I realize they.fed us a 
pack of lies. But, doctor, those lies 
were drilled into me—deep. I'll have 
to do a lot of thinking to get myself 
straightened out.” 

This method of “thought control” 
is what the Communists use to keep 
their own people from thinking 
things out for themselves. They also 
keep their people from learning 
what's really going on in the world. 

People in communist countries are 
forbidden to read books or news- 
papers printed in other countries. 
They are forbidden to listen to for- 
eign radio stations. They are told to 
listen only to programs put on by 
the communist radio. They are told 


* FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM * 


to read only newspapers, books, and 
magazines which repeat what the 
Communists say. 

Everything the people in commu- 
nist countries read or hear is con- 
trolled by the Communists. After a 
while the people can no longer tell 
truth from lies, because they never 
hear the truth. 

Worst of all, the Communists de- 
liberately drill lies into their chil- 
dren in school. In fact, behind the 
Iron Curtain education is nothing 
but a way of persuading children to 
believe that communist lies are 
really the truth. They never get a 
chance to find out the truth. 

In free countries it is education 
which trains young people to think 
for themselves. In Communist coun- 
tries, education is used to make 
young people think the way com- 
munist leaders want them to think. 


Note: The next article in the Free- 
dom Answers Communism series 
will appear in the November 4 issue 
of Junior Scholastic. There will be 
none in the October 28 issue. 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 
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Ike in Middies! 


VERYBODY likes Ike. Except Wil- 
liam and Mary, Dartmouth, Cornell, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, Notre Dame, 
Duke, Columbia, and Army. What do 
they have against the President? Oh, 
you have the wrong Ike! We mean 
Stephen (Ike) Eisenhauer, Navy’s All- 
American guard. 

We like Ike because he’s one of the 
pluckiest 21-year-olds we know. Five 
years ago, when at Sheffield (Pa.) High, 
Ike was playing against arch-rival 
Ridgeway High. Early in the game he 
tackled a ball-carrier and felt a sudden 
twinge of pain. 

Unwisely, he didn’t say anything to 
anybody and finished out the game. 
When Ike reached home that night, his 
parents noticed he held his head at an 
unnatural angle. They hurried him to 
the hospital and X-rays showed he had 
a broken neck. Fortunately he recov- 
ered. 

“The good Lord was looking after 
him,” his father said gratefully. “One 


more head-first play, and more snap, 
might have killed him.” 

Ike’s dad, by the way, is a math 
teacher, as well as principal of Sheffield 
High. Know what Mom does? Besides 
housekeeping, that is. Teaches math, 
too! Gosh, imagine having two teachers 
at home! That’s enough to—well, to 
make you study. 

It didn’t hurt Ike, though. At An- 
napolis, where his favorite subject is 
math, Ike’s in the upper third of the 
senior class. 

The Sheffield youth prepped for An- 
napolis at Admiral Farragut Academy 
where he starred in football. As a Navy 
sophomore in 1951, he played with the 
jayvees until upped to the varsity for 
the last four games. But Ike didn’t see 
enough action to earn his varsity letter. 

Coach Eddie Erdelatz liked what he 
saw, however, and made Ike a line- 
backer last fall. It was at about this 
time that Stephen became “Ike,” a di- 
rect result of the presidential campaign. 
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BUT TODAY 
WE KNOW 


that tomatoes, like all vegeta- 
bles, are rich in vitamins 
and minerals. Tomatoes score 
especially high in Vitamins 
A and C. To keep happy, 
healthy and handsome— 
please pass the vegetables! 





TOMATOES were once thought to be 


POLSON 


A little over 100 years 
“page, the tomato was 


apple” and grown only 
to ornament gardens. It 
was put in the same 
class with poison— 



















Many fans, who simply didn’t know, 
thought he was being falsely built up 
because of his name. They discovered 
otherwise at the season’s end when rival 
players picked him on their all-op- 
ponent teams and the coaches and 
writers named him on numerous All- 
American ballots. 

Thus began a new phase in the career 
of midshipman Ike. “Some of the maga- 
zines wanted to make Ike into a cover 
boy,” explained John Cox, Navy pub- 
licity man. “Ike isn’t what you'd call a 
pretty boy and wasn’t used to posing. 
He had to learn how to really mug it 
up for the cameras.” 

From the looks of him, Ike learned 
fast. At the drop of a flash bulb, he can 
now supply a frightening grimace or a 
half-smile, whatever the photographer 
specifies. 

Some speak of Ike as a one-man 
Army—if Navy will pardon the expres- 
sion! This year, his last, Ike’s playing 
left guard on offense and center backer- 
up on defense, and he calls the defen- 
sive signals. In short, he’s Navy’s an- 
chorman. 

Ike’s screen favorites are Charlton 
Heston and Cyd Charisse. Singer Mary 
Ford and Ray Anthony’s band also rate 
in Ike’s all-star line-up. His hobby: 
Playing cards. Finds it’s relaxing. 


SHORT SHOT 


» You've heard of baseball schools tor 
players and umpires. Now the Brooklyn 
Dodgers are going to have one at Vero 
Beach, Fla., for managers and coaches 
from the Little Leagues, Pony Leagues, 
American Legion, and other sandlot 
groups. Pee Wee Reese, Carl Erskine, 
and Umpire Larry Goetz will be on the 
teaching staff. It’s a 10-day course, Feb. 
13-22, and it costs $120 for room, 
board, classes, and use of Dodger prexy 
Walter O’Malley’s private fishing lake. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 
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ur present roads 


and your future 


E at General Motors welcome this effort on the 
\X part of Scholastic to give you young Americans a 
better picture of your country’s transportation growth. 
Particularly automotive transportation. 


For even we folks in the automotive business are stag- 
gered by the size of the modern automobile and truck 
picture. 
Just think of it. Americans travel more than 1% billion 
miles a day in some kind of motor vehicle. Seven million 
school children ride a million miles of school bus routes. 
There are 53 million motor vehicles on the roads now. 
And the experts say there'll be 85 million by 1975. 


What’s more, we're particularly interested in the facts 
Scholastic gives you about the present unhealthy con- 
dition of our nation’s highways. 


For we have been working for several years in many 
fields and with many organizations to stir up public 
interest in this nation’s serious need for better roads. 


In fact, we recently sponsored a national Better High- 
ways Awards Contest in which 44,000 people from all 
over the country competed for $194,000 in cash prizes. 
Awards were given for what the judges thought 

were the best answers to the question: “How to 

Plan and Pay for the Safe and Adequate Highways 

We Need.” 


In his top winning essay, Robert Moses wrote: 
“The highway dilemma is the major concern of 
every man, woman and child in the country.” 


And that includes you. Especially you! 


For your future greatly depends on the growth 
and continuing prosperity of this country and its 
ability to defend itself and its way of life. 


That means this country must have roads able not 
only to handle today’s transportation needs—but 
tomorrow’s even greater ones. 


But, you may ask, what can a school boy or girl 
do about a problem that has the experts racking 
their brains? 


We think you can do this. 





GENERAL MOTORS 


We think you can talk with your teachers about the 
highway problem. 


They’re bound to be interested and to welcome your 
interest. And perhaps classroom discussions and even 
study projects can be developed. 


We think you can help increase your parents’ interest 
in the need for better highways and encourage them to 
discuss the subject with their friends and neighbors. 


And, in a democracy like ours, there’s no quicker way 
to get things moving than to get dads and mothers 
talking about them. 


If your teacher or any civic, social or PTA group which 
your family belongs to would like some additional infor- 
mation, we would be glad to send them a booklet con- 
taining winning essays in the GM Better Highways 
contest and our booklet, “Let’s Get Out of the Muddle.” 
And we'll be glad to supply a list of sources for even 
further information. 


How about getting yourself, your family and your 
school friends interested in the Better Highways 
problem today? 


Detroit 2, Michigan 





HOW WORDS CHANGE 


helpmate. If your father calls your 
mother his “helpmate,” he probably 
thinks of this word as meaning the 
“mate” who “helps” him. And that’s 
really what helpmate means today; 
it’s another word for “wife.” Actual- 
ly, though, helpmate came into our 
language by mistake—through the 
Bible. 

In the book of Genesis, chapter II, 
verse 18, God decides to make a 
wife for Adam. He says: “I will make 
him an help meet for him.” In this 
sentence meet means “suitable.” 
Help means “helper.” The real mean- 
ing of the sentence is: “I will make 
him a suitable helper.” 

People who read this sentence in 
the Bible ran the words help and 
meet together. They began to use 
helpmeet as a word meaning “wife.” 

Then, because mate really was a 
word for “wife,” and meet never 
had made much sense at the end of 
the word, helpmeet became changed 
to helpmate. 

A similar mistake accounts for the 
names “Punch” and “Judy.” These 
are ‘two names commonly given to 
men and women puppets. Early 
puppet shows were usually about 
Bible stories. One of the popular 
plays was called “Pontius and 
Judas.” It was a mispronunciation of 
the names “Pontius” and “Judas” 
that resulted in the names “Punch” 
and “Judy.” 





Here’s How 
How’s your pronunciation? Test 
yourself on these words. Write the 
letter of the correct pronunciation of 
each word in the blank space before 
each word. Check your answers in 
the dictionary. 
. candidate 
. KAN-ih-date 
. KAN-dih-date 
. perspiration 
. prehss-pihr-AY-shuhn 
. perss-pihr-AY-shuhn 
. Museum 
a. mew-ZEE-uhm b. mew-ZEEM 
. reservoir 
a. REHZ-er-vwahr 
b. REHZ-er-voy-er 
5. architect 
a. AR-kih-tehkt 
b. ARCH-ih-tehkt 
. misled 
a. MY-zuhld 
. guitar 
a. GHEE-tar. 
—_8. poem 
a. POME 
—9. genuine 
a. JEHN-yoo-ihn 
b. JEHN-yoo-ine. 
—10. similar 
a. SIHM-ih-lahr 
b. SIHM-yoo-lahr 
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b. miss-LEHD 
b. gih-TAHR 
b. POH-ehm. 





STARRED *+* WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


abuse (a-BUCE; a as in at). Noun. A 
dishonest practice or custom; wrong or 
improper use; an offense. When abuse 
is used as a verb, it is pronounced 
a-BUZE. 

commute (kuh-MUTE). Verb. To 
travel regularly over the same route, for 
instance, from home to a place of work. 

dual-control car, A car with two sets 
of controls instead of one. This way the 
driving teacher can stop or steer the car 
if necessary. 

levy (LEH-ve). Verb. To collect 
money from a tax or charge. 

monotonous (moh-NOT-oh-nuss). Ad- 
jective. Without change or variety. 


site (rhymes with kite). Noun. The 
position or place of something. 

suburb (SUB-urb). Noun. Outlying 
part of a city; a housing area near the 
city where city workers live; or a small 
town just outside a city. 

teletype (TELL-uh-type). Adjective 
used to describe a machine which looks 
like a typewriter and is used to send 
messages over long distances. A mes- 
sage sent on one teletype machine is 
picked up on another and typed out. 

ton-mile. Noun. A measure: the pass- 
age of a ton of weight over a mile of 
distance. 

tourniquet (TUR-nih-keht). Noun. An 
instrument used to stop bleeding. It con- 
sists of a pad or bandage pressed down 
and twisted tight above a wound. This 
prevents the blood from flowing through 
to the wound. 


An Adventure on the Moon 


In the year 7956 the earth had run 
out of cows, and Herb and Bob were 
sent by the government to get the 
cheese from the moon. 

One day Herb and Bob were walking 
along on the moon, when they came 
upon an army of cats. Herb went up 
to one that looked like a leader. To his 
great surprise the cat spoke Esperanto, 
the universal language. 

Herb found out that he was talking 
to General I. M. A. Cat, leader of all 
the cats on the moon. He also found 
out that the cats were at war with the 
mice who were eating up the moon. 
Herb and Bob decided to help the cats. 

At dawn the battle started. It was 
pretty tame in the beginning, but it 
grew wilder and wilder as it progressed. 
The cats were outnumbered three to 
one, and were losing ground. 

Suddenly General I. M. A. Cat got 
an idea. He ordered all the cats to lie 
down all over the moon. The plan was 
this: If the cats lay down all over the 
moon, the mice couldn’t get at the 
cheese, and would die. But the plan 
didn’t work. It was very easy for the 
mice to kill the cats and get the cheese. 

Then the general hit upon another 
plan. Why couldn’t Herb go down to 
earth and bring up a shipload of 60 
million cats? This was agreed to be a 
very good plan, so Herb took the 
rocketship and went down to earth. 

Once on earth Herb found new prob- 
lems, such as, how to get 60 million 
cats. Then he got an idea. Cat Catchem 
was his good friend. Cat agreed to help 
Herb. He took out his Catchem Flute 
and went along with Herb. He played 
O Sole Meow on his flute. Cats flocked 
from all over the world to hear O Sole 
Meow. It was an easy job to load the 
cats into the ship. 

Back on the moon Herb was a hero 
because the moon was saved. 

A few days later Herb and Bob re- 
ceived a message from earth stating 
that an island had been discovered in 
the middle of the Pacific Ocean and 
its sole inhabitants were cows. So Herb 
and Bob made ready to go back to 
earth. General I. M. A. Cat asked if 
he could go along. Herb said yes. 

On earth the general met Cat 
Catchem, and spent the rest of his days 
listening to O Sole Meow on the 
Catchem Flute. He even learned to play 
it himself. As for Herb and Bob, they 
got a pension for life from the govern- 
ment. 


Edward Klein, Grade 7 
Sharon (Mass.) Junior High School 
Teacher, Catherine A. Hoffmann 
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Joe Sterling of Austin High, El Paso, 
Texas, saw a snapshot opportunity — 
got this “‘cutie” for his collection— 
then also took a prize with it. 


Sure, it’s great to win a prize for a good snap. But the 
big thrill is to have those shots of your chums, the big 
games, your trips. You’ll show them proudly—swap them 
with friends—have them published in school papers. 


Interesting pictures are around all the time. 
They’re a cinch to spot—once you make a habit of 
watching for them. Then have a good modern 
Kodak camera ready. With today’s easy-to-use 
cameras and fine film, you’re sure to get your 
picture—and good! 


First choice of beginners and experts alike — 
genuine Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box 
New thrifty Duo-Pak holds 2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome Film 


for black-and-white snapshots. One for your camera—one 
for a spare. In the popular sizes 620, 120, 127. 








Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Definitely dream stuff P ie 





HERES WHY THIS IS 
SUCH A SWELL SNAP 


The situation is a “‘natural”’ 
—not ‘“‘posey.” It tells a 


story. 
> 


The figures are nicely 
grouped—or as an arty guy 
might say “the picture is 
held together in a pyramid 
composition.” 

7 


Plenty of light, coming al- 
most straight down, gives 
a touch of interesting back- 
lighting. 


The distance from the cam- 
era makes the subjects 
prominent—the back- 
ground secondary. 


- 


It’s a good sharp shot— 
which means the camera . 
was set for the right dis- 
tance and held steady. 
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1. PIONEER MOTORIST 


Check the statements below which 
describe the troubles of drivers in the 
early 1900s. Circle the numbers next 
to the statements which do not. Score 
three points each. Total, 15. 


__l. Farmers chased him off their 
roads. 

__2. Roads had too many numbers 
and confused him. 

__3. There were no roadside garages 
or trained auto mechanics. 

__4. Early autos were open and 
roofless. 

__5. Self starters on gasoline-pow- 
ered engines made too much noise. 


My score 





2. NATION ON WHEELS 


A. Put T in front of the true sen- 
tences, F in front of the false ones. 
Score three points each. Total, 15. 

__l. The U. S. has 3.3 million miles 
of highways. 

__2. City traffic is no problem in 
the U. S. 

__3. Many of our roads are in con- 
stant need of repairs. 

__4. Most of our money for roads 
comes from taxes on cars and gasoline. 

__5. The U. S. has no need for any 
more roads. 

My score 





B. Check the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. Score four 
points each. Total, 20. 


1. The first U. S. gasoline-powered 
automobile was invented in 


a. 1753. 
b. 1853. 
c. 1893. 


2. The number of motor vehicles in 
the U. S. today is about 
a. 53 million. 
b. 160 million. 
c. 15 million. 
3. In the U. S., the automobile in- 
dustry now ranks as the 
a. second largest one. 
b. largest single one. 
c. fifth largest one. 
4. Because of the automobile, U. S. 
cities have 
a. had to build skyscrapers. 
b. spread out. 
ce. begavn to disanpear. 


NUMBER 6 
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age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 


ae RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good I 
« id work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
s *, 

—— —How about more work? 


5. On the farm, motor vehicles have 
brought about 
a. new fertilizers. 
b. electrification. 
c. easy contact with neighbors 
and towns. 


My score 





3. HIGHWAY PATROLMAN 


Underline the phrases which describe | 
a good driver. Cross out any which do |] 
not. Score three points for each. Total, ! 
15. 


. keeps relaxed behind wheel 
weaves in and out of traffic 
keeps eyes on road at all times 
. drives ahead on alert for danger , 
. watches his speed on slippery | 
roads. 


en a 


My score 





4. TV NEWS REPORTER 


Imagine that you are a TV reporter | 
giving a quick summary of the news. | 
Underline the correct answer in each 
set of parentheses. Score five points 
each. Total, 35. 


| 
This U. S. official | 
has started a good- | 
will tour of the ! 
(Virgin Islands, 
Far East, United 
States). When he ; 
returns he will re- | 
port to (Chief Jus- ! 
tice Warren, Gov- | 
ernor Lausche of ! 
Ohio, President Ei- | 
senhower). ; 
The new members of the United Na- 
tions Security Council are Brazil, New | 
Zealand, and (Turkey, Tibet, Thailand). | 
The Security Council is made up of | 
(60, 5, 11) U. N. member nations. |! 
Two young Canadian scientists have ! 
found a new way to make sugar in a 
(deep freeze, test tube, frying pan). 
This year the 
safety elevator is 
celebrating its 
(first, tenth, 100th) 
birthday. This map 
shows where a 
U. S. scientist has 
found (stone tools, 
igloos, paintings) 
of ancient hunters. 





i MANITOBA ” 


4] 


My score Total score 
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‘Citizenship Quiz 


| American boy, will delight his fans in 
| this timely football film. The story is 








Wi iTops, don't miss. 9 i“)Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


“YYYLITTLE BOY LOST (Para- 
mount). In this warm and winning pic- 
ture, Bing Crosby plays an American 
newsman, separated from his French 
wife when the Nazis overran that coun- 
try. He returns to Paris after the war to 
take up the search for their child. With 
the help of friends he follows a trail that 
leads to an orphanage in the north of 
France. He meets the child, now eight 
years old, who is probably his. But the 
boy proves a disappointment—thin, un- 
graceful, and not above telling lies, 
Besides, there is no way of knowing for 
sure that little Jean is really his son. 

It wouldn’t be fair to reveal whether 
Crosby finds his own son or not, but 
that is scarcely the point of this picture. 
Far more important is the story it tells 
of what the war has meant to thou-' 
sands of children, to thousands of fam- 
ilies in Europe. Bing Crosby is as easy 
as ever playing the anxious father. But 
the real honors in Little Boy Lost go to 
young Christian Fourcade, the clumsy 
little orphan who wants a family more 
than anything in the world. 





































































































“THE ALL-AMERICAN (Univer- 
sal-International). Tony Curtis, the all- 





























somewhat familiar, but swift-paced and 
good-humored. Tony plays a football 
star at a college where a good quarter- 
back can do no wrong. Then he dis- 
covers that the news of his parents’ 
death was deliberately withheld from 
him lest it upset his game. Tony quits 
the school and applies for a scholarship 
at a more serious institution where he 
feels he can study architecture and for- 
get all about football. He gets his schol- 
arship, but his refusal to play ball is 
interpreted by the upper-classmen as a 
woeful lack of proper school spirit and 
they set out to make his life miserable. 
Tony, of course, finally proves himself. 
The All-American offers plenty of excit- 
ing football, and famed coach Herman 
Hickman is on hand to explain the fine 
points of the game to Tony and all the 
rest of us. 































































































““SPACEWAYS (Lippert). The scien- 
tific part here is fine—about establishing 
a space station on the way to the moon 
by means of a three-stage rocket. But the 
story is one of those limp affairs in which 
the young scientist develops wife trou- 
ble.. He loves his work; she prefers a 
good time. She disappears just as he 
launches his first rocket, and the British 
police suspect foul play. It’s mighty slow 
going unti) Duff can clear his good 
name. 





Campus custom 


calls for Coke 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


How naturally a pause for Coke 
fits the pattern of busy people. 
Take the coed, for instance, and her jam-packed schedule 
of classes, sports and dates. 
She has only moments to relax . . . but that’s time enough 


for the quick refreshment of Coca-Cola. 


“COKE” 16 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 
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Start Immediately 


Mr. Black: “Y'll give a thousand dol- 
lars to anyone who'll do my worrying 
for me.” 

Mr. Crain: 
the money?” 


Mr. Black: “That’s your first worry.” 
Richard Font, P Jersey City, N. J. 


“O.K., I'll do it. Where’s 


8. 17 


Misunderstood 

A village blacksmith was instructing 
his apprentice: 

“When I take this shoe out of the fire 
and lay it on the anvil,” he explained, 
“I'll nod my head and then you hit it 
with the hammer.” 

Now the villagers are looking for a 
new blacksmith. 


Billy Wiseman, Thomas Jefferson School, Portsmouth, Va 
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New, exciting booklet, "THE 
INVISIBLE WORLD & THE 
WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY” 


Big, precision built Science- 
craft microscopes are equipped 
with velvet touch focusing 
adjustment, 90 degree inclina- 
tion joints, fully adjustable mirrors, and sprin, 
stage clips. Accurately ground an 
polished optical glass lenses are care- 
fully synchronized to insure perfect 
resolving power and definition. 

Now available! New, improved triple 
objective turret microscope. Exclusive 
index gives complete coverage of large 
subjects. Magnification 50-150 and 300 
diameters. Priced as low as $8.95. . .Ex- 
plore the exciting world of science. Send 
for your free booklet today 


The Porter Chemical Company 
61 Prospec: Ave., Hagerstown, Md. 





Chow Complaint 


A soldier, taking shelter in the cook’s 
tent during a dust storm, noticed that 
a great deal of dirt was blowing into the 
open soup kettle. 

Quickly placing a cover on the kettle, 
the soldier remarked, “If you were more 
careful about that cover, we wouldn't 
eat so much dirt with our soup.” 

“Your business is to serve your coun- 
try,” reported the angry cook. 

“Of course,” replied the soldier, “my 
business is to serve my country but not 


to eat it.” 
Benne Spain, Brackettville (Tex.) School 


Unbelievable 


Bill: “I hear you were treated like 
royalty over in England.” 
| Allen: “Yes. Everybody that looked 
at me said, ‘Good Lord!’” 


Martin Aguinek, Crown Heights Yeshiva, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Double Answer 


Pat: “What is black and white, and 
red all over?” 

Linda: “A newspaper?” 

Pat: “Not quite. An embarrassed 


” 
zebra. 
Pat Adams, Benton High School, St. Joseph, Mo 


Public Speaker 


Kay: “Do you know what it is to go 
before an audience?” 

Ralph: “No. I spoke before an audi- 
ence once, but most of it went before I 
| did.” 


Shirley Hudler, Healing Spring School, Crumpler, N. C. 


Some Excuse 


Judge: “You say you are not a thief, 
but you admit taking towels from this 
hotel.” 

Prisoner: “Well, your honor, it was 
only because I needed something to 


wrap the silverware in.” 
Willa Jean Adams, Whigham (Ga.) High School 


Out of the Way 


A woman motorist was driving along 

a country road when she noticed a 

|couple of repairmen climbing a tele- 
| phone pole. 

“What are they doing that for?” she 
asked her companion. “Surely my driv- 
ing isn’t that bad.” 

Aubrey Kelley, Ninety Six (8. C.) High School 


Joke of the Week 


Waiter: “Your order, Miss?” 

Girl: “I'd like a big sirloin steak.” 
Waiter: “And what do you wish, sir?” 

Boy: “I wish I hadn’t come here.” 
Laura Delois Plunkett, Lawson School, Chicago, Tl 
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Send the best snap. 
shots you have take, 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If you 
picture is good, yoy 
will receive a Shwi- 
terbug button. 
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PRIVATE SECRETARY. By Neal Kru- 
man, Post School, Detroit, Michigan. 





WATCH YOUK STEP! By Cynthia Wagner, 
Mt. Cavalry School, Denver, Colorado. 





SETTING UP SHIP. Snapped by Charles 
Plosky, P. S. 207, Brooklyn, New York. 


DON’T MISS the Beacon-FR contest. 
See last week's Junior Scholastic for the 
rules. 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 





















































6 T 
8 9 10 
7 2 is 14 [5 
16 17 
18 49 
20 21 
22 23 24 [25 
6 27 28 
29 30 7 
32 33 
34 











This puzzle is based on a famous Amer- 
in song quotation. The instructions give 
you clues to it. When you finish the puz- 
le, write out the full quotation on these 
lines. 











Here are the clues: These words, the re- 
frain of our national anthem, were writ- 
ten by 6 Across 1 Across Key, for the 
21 Down Spangled Banner. The words 
are: “Ofer 34A 12D 25D 34A 6D 
and 384A 14A 25D 34A 324A.” 


1. *Middle name of the author of our 
quotation. 

6. *First name of the author of our 
quotation. 

8. Hour (abbrev.). 

11. Slippery fish. 

14. *Quotation word, meaning “the place 
where you live.” 

16. Take in food. 17. Avenue (abbrev.). 

18. Simple; not learned in the ways of the 
world. 

20. Men in charge of newspapers. 

22. Doctor (abbrev.). 

23. Distinguished Service Cross (initials). 

24. Toward.” 26. Sound made by a crow. 

28. Indian Air Force (abbrev.). 

29. Body of water. 31. Make a mistake. 

82. *Quotation word, meaning “coura- 
geous.”” 

34. °Quotation word, meaning “a particu- 


lar one.” 
DOWN 


. Senior (abbrev.). 

. Central America (abbrev.). 

. On top of. 

. Transportation Corps (abbrev.). 

. Seventh note of the musical scale. 


9. In this way. 


ur onde 


6. *Quotation word, meaning “at liberty.” 

7. Alike. 8. Male pronoun. 

10. Southeast (abbrev.). 

12. *Quotation word, meaning “country.” 

13, Sedate; steady. (Rhymes with laid.) 

14, General destruction. 

15. Above. 

19. Belonging to it. 

20. Historical periods of time. 

21. *Our national anthem is the “— — — — 
Spangled Banner.” 

22. District of Columbia (initials). 

25. *Quotation word, meaning “belonging 
to.” 

27. What a spider weaves. 

28. Wrath; anger. 

30. This includes painting, sculpture, 
drawing, etc. 

31. Christmas — —-—. 

33. Exclamation of satisfaction. 


Answers this week in Teacher edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to Oct. 14 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-pan; 4-ago; 5-ideal; 7-ants; 
9-have; 12-was; 13-tin; 14-eyes; 16-thee; 17- 
lathe; 19-flair; 20-ff.; 22-Ann; 23-of; 25- 
dead; 27-gone; 29-ran; 30-ale; 31-row; 33-cry; 


34-N.E.; 35-is. 
: l-pads; 2-age; 3-Noah; 5-itself; 
6-lather; 7-awe; 8-nay; 10-vie; 11-E.N.E.; 
15-salad; 16-thing; 18-tan; 20-F.D.R.; 21-fear; 
Sov: 24-fee; 26-anon; 28-oars; 32-we; 








Right This Way 


A girl from Mount Vernon (N. Y.) 
School wants to know: 


Is it all right for a girl to invite a 
boy to her house for dinner? 


If the boy is someone the girl knows 
well and has gone out with several 
times, it is perfectly all right for her to 
invite him to dinner. 

If she does not know him well, it 
would be better to wait until he has 
asked her for a date. Then she might 
invite him to come to dinner first. In 
this way, the boy will not feel that the 
girl is asking him for a date. 

If a boy and girl go out together 
often, the boy might invite the girl to 
dinner at his home sometime. Then the 
girl and his parents can get acquainted. 


A boy, Leland Junior High, Chevy 
Chase, Md., asks: 


When somebody at school says 
something to embarrass you, should you 
laugh it off, or take it seriously? 


The wisest way to meet an embarrass- 
ing remark is to laugh it off. Usually 
people tease you only to “get a rise out 
of you,” not to hurt you. If you take the 
teasing seriously, they will continue to 
embarrass you and you will be made 
unhappy. If you simply overlook the 
teasing, they will probably stop it and 
accept you as a good sport. 
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Safety Helmet. 
Collegiate style, 
rubber padded, 
One-piece mold- 
ed construction. 





"Frank _Leahy"’ Cantilever Shoulder Pad. 
Regulation style, rugged construction, lined 
with foam rubber. ae 





“All- 
American” look, 
wear a MacGreg- 
or jersey. 


For that 


Tough “Gabracord” 
one-piece football pants 
for safer play. 





“Frank Leahy” Au- 

tographed Football 
—Official Size. 
Top-grain foot- 
ball leather, 
double-lined. 
White stripe 
at each end. 


Check all the great MacGregor sports 
equipment at your sporting goods deal- 
er's. Look for the big MacGregor name! _ 


Sports Equipment 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 





“The Choice of Those Who Play the Game" 








Tricks or Treats are lots more fun than chasing little spooks away from the 

front gate. Here’s the trick that keeps ’em on good spookin’ terms... Milky Way candy, with 

that thick milk chocolate coating covering a dreamy, rich caramel layer 

over a double helping of malted milk nougat...m-m-m! 

Halloween’s on the way so be ready with 

plenty of luscious Milky Ways. 

Buy ’em by the box for 

“Tricks or Treats” 

















M-m-milky Way... 


your money carit buy more “m-m-m-mn'! 
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Journal of the National Education Association 


—Dr. Willard E. Givens in 








ONE OF A SERIES OF INSPIRATIONAL MESSAGES PROVIDED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


about you. Simply live so that nobody will 
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Off the Press 


United Nations, N. Y., by Dorothy 
Sterling. Photographs by Myron 
Ehrenberg. Doubleday, N. Y. 80 pp., 
$2.50. 


Some 3,500 international civil serv- 
ants make the U. N. a going organiza- 
tion. They ways in which these em- 
ployees of the Secretariat carry on their 
work is explained in this handsomely 
assembled text of black and white 
photographs and detail-packed com- 
ment. 

The Secretary-General and his staff 
are responsible for innumerable tasks 
ranging from sharpening pencils to 
maintaining fire engines and arranging 
for multitudinous committee meetings. 
The printing job alone would stagger 
all but the most hardened employees 


of our own Government Printing Office. 
The gathering of facts for the significant 
but little publicized work of U. N. com- 
missions is given a chapter of its own. 
This beehive of activity is carried on 
at the U. N.’s headquarters on New 
York’s East River. 

That so many workers from more 
than 60 countries are able to work to- 
gether harmoniously is in itself a hope- 
ful augury for the eventual success 
of international organization. 


Brittannica Junior: The Boys’ and Girls’ * 


Encyclopedia. Prepared by the Edi- 
tors of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
15 volumes. Chicago. List price 
$109.90. To schools $86.14. 


Too frequently, encyclopedias have 
a forbidding look to youngsters—and to 
those of us who are further along in 
years. Therefore, we are happy to re- 





| An Invitation 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
November 26-28, 1953 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to 
these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Reception 
with Refreshments 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
November 27 (Friday) 
5:00-7:00 p.m. 
preceding NCSS banquet 


RSE.V.P. 


November 20.) 


Gentlemen: 


giving party. | plan to attend the 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions, Requests must be received by 


Seceodeccecccccccceccccccccsccccceucecccusscccecccceusessecceccescessscesssccsece | 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


(—1 National Council for the Social Studies convention 
0) National Council of Teachers of English convention 


as Party 
upper 


and Buffet 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
November 26 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 





School_ 





Home Address 





City 


Zone State 





i use: [) Senior Scholastic; 
(1 Practical English; 
(10 Teen Age Book Club. 





CO World Week; 
DC Literary Cavalcade; 





(1) Junior Scholastic; 
OO NewsTime 








port that the new edition of Britan; 
Junior has distinct eye appeal. The more 
than 3700 text articles are set in read- 
able 10 point type. The double columns 
are enlivened with two-color, four 
color, and black and white pictures, 
The general appearance of the set is 
sturdy and attractive. 

“Volume 1, the key to the work, is 
called the Ready Reference Index. The 
editors have gone all out in color, dia- 
grams, and text to explain how the 
encyclopedia can be used. There is 
abundant evidence that most of the 
entries have been revised to carry the 
reader through 1951. The information 
under France and Germany, however, 
does not cover the events of the last 
five years. The 15th volume is note 
worthy because it contains an atlas 
which abounds in mercator projections, 
but no polar projections helpful in un- 
derstanding the Air Age. 

The language is intended to meet 
the needs of elementary students, and 
the editors have succeeded for the most 
part in presenting the work of schol 
ars without distorting basic informa- 
tion. Young people will find this new 
edition of Britannica Junior a store- 
house of readable information. 


Personality in the Making. The Fact 
Finding Report of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, edited by Helen L. Wit 
mer and Ruth Kotinsky. Harper, 
N. Y. 454 pp., $4.50. 


The likable thing about this impos 
ing volume is the modesty of the con- 
tributors. They are as much concerned 
about what they don’t know as what 
they do know. This is not a book about 
developing winning manners. The con- 
tributors are concerned with the child 
who is a personality, not the child who 
has a personality. The book is a com 
prehensive and lively compilation of 
the factors which affect personality in 
our society. 

The writers are forward looking. 
They are in favor of teachers who 
recognize the individuality of children. 
They are abundantly aware that the 
school is only one influence on the per- 
sonality of young people. There are 
chapters on vocational guidance and 
employment services, health and social 
services, services of law enforcement 
agencies, and next steps in research. 

Other forces conditioning personak § 
ity which are weighted on the scales of 
recent research are heredity, income 
level, the impact of prejudice, and 
religion. “The new knowledge gained 
through scientific investigations,” thef 
write, “can influence and aid but cannd 
replace the intuitive, nonverbal knowk 
edge gained through life itself.” 

—Howarp L. Hurwirt 

















